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Lichjiold School.
little way.' With him he continued two years1, and then rose to be under' the care of Mr. Hunter, the head-master, who, according to his account, ' was very severe, and wrong-headedly severe. He used (said he) to beat us unmercifully; and he did not distinguish between ignorance and negligence ; for he would beat a boy equally for not knowing a thing, as for neglecting to know it. He would ask a boy a question ; and if he did not answer it, he would beat him, without considering whether he had an opportunity of knowing how to answer it. For instance, he would call up a boy and ask him Latin for a candlestick, which the boy could not expect to be asked. Now, Sir, if a boy could answer every question, there would be no need of a master to teach him.'
It is, however, but justice to the memory of Mr. Hunter to mention, that though he might err in being too severe, the school of Lichfield was very respectable in his timea. The late Dr. Taylor, Prebendary of Westminster, who was educated under him, told me, that 'he was an excellent master, and that his ushers were most of them men of eminence ; that Holbrook, one of the most ingenious men, best scholars, and best preachers of his age, was usher during the greatest part of the time that
1 'This was the course of the school which I remember with pleasure ; for I was indulged and caressed by my master; and, I think, really excelled the rest.' Annals, p. 25.
* Johnson said of Hunter:—'Abating his brutality, he was a very good master;'/*™', March 21, 1772. Stcclc in the Spectator, No. 157, two years after Johnson's birth, describes these savage tyrants of the grammar-schools. 'The boasted liberty we talk of,' he writes, 'is but a mean reward for the long servitude, the many heartaches and terrors to which our childhood is exposed in going through a grammar-school. ... No one who has gone through what they call a great school but must remember to have seen children of excellent and ingenuous natures (as has afterwards appeared in their manhood) ;
I say no man has passed through this way of education but must have seen an ingenuous creature expiring with shame, with pale looks, beseeching sorrow and silent tears, throw up its honest eyes and kneel on its tender knees to an inexorable blockhead to be forgiven the false quantity of a word in making a Latin verse.' Likely enough Johnson's roughness was in part clue to this brutal treatment ; for Stecle goes on to say :— ' It is wholly to this dreadful practice that we may attribute a certain hardiness and ferocity which some men, though liberally educated, carry about them in all their behaviour. To bo bred like a gentleman, and punished like a malefactor, must, as we see it does, produce that illiberal saucincss which we see sometimes in men of letters.'
Johnson."   " You could not," said she, :•                  toarilnt?) we -were examined in   the     " speak plain ; and I was proud that •                  Accidence ;  particularly we formed      I had a boy who was forming verbs.-
